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COMMENDRY. 

In 7%* Squyr 0/ Zoav Degre, 1. 688 (Haz- 
litt's #«». o/ - Z?a?/)/ .fi^. Poetry of Engl., 
II.) occurs the mysterious word comtnendry. 
Readers of the poem will recall that the 
daughter of the King of ' Hungry ' is in love 
with the Squire, who is one night ambushed 
and attacked by the treacherous Steward. In 
the fight the Steward is killed and, after his 
face has been disfigured, his body is laid be- 
fore her chamber door. She naturally sup- 
poses the body to be that of her lover, and 
embalms it so as to keep it near her. 

Into the chamber she dyd hym bere ; 
His bowels soone she dyd out drawe, 
And buryed them in goddes lawe. 
She sered that body with specery. 
With wyrgin waxe and commendry ; 
And closed hym in a maser tre, 
And set on hym lockes thre. 

(684-690.} 

In the corresponding passage of The Squier 
{Percy Folio MS., Hi. 266), the word does not 
appear at all. Moreover, no mention of it is 
made by Nares, by Halliwell, by Stratmann- 
Bradley, nor is it found in the International, 
the Century, or the Standard Dictionaries. 
But in the Oxford Dictionary the word is 
cited, with a reference to this passage only, 
and marked Obs. rare. No meaning is given. 
Ritson printed the text in his Ancient English 
Metrical Romances, but he did not include 
the word in his glossary. 

The word seems, however, to be capable 
of a very simple explanation. The Princess 
wished to keep the body in aromatic spices, 
and might, perhaps, naturally enough select 
cummin in a dry state. Cumin or cummin 
takes in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the form comyn, and in the sixteenth the form 
commen. The text of the poem in its present 
shape is a sixteenth century print. We know, 
furthermore, that cummin was very generally 
used as a spice in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
and that when employed medicinally it was 
ground and put into water or witie. Hence, 
possibly, the mention in this case that it was 
used dry. I cannot find that it was supposed 
to have special preservative properties, but 
its odor was probably more agreeable than 
that of a corpse. 

Its cheapness, too, would allow a free use of 



it, the price per pound in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries being about two pence, 
or, at the present value of money, not far 
from thirty-five or forty cents (Rogers, Hist, 
of Agriculture and Prices, i, 631). 

Numerous examples of the adjective follow- 
ing the noun occur in the poem,— lady f re 16; 
notes clere 61 ; forestes thicke 237 ; ladybryght 
426,— to select a few out of many. The use of 
a word like dry in such a situation is some- 
what unusual, but it is no worse than the 
combinations that desperate rhymesters even 
now are guilty of. 

The most serious objection to the proposed 
explanation appears to be that it is too fatally 
easy, and smacks too much of folk-etymology. 
But until some more rational meaning is sug- 
gested we may regard 'commendry' as a 
■ghost-word,' and provisionally relegate it to 
the shades. 

William E. Mead. 
Wesleyan University. 



SKELTON'S 'MAGNYFYCENCE' AND 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

Skelton's morality of Magnyfycence has re- 
ceived, as will be acknowledged, very slight 
treatment at the hands of critics ; yet it is, ac- 
cording to ten Brink, the most important in 
our language, if the Satire of the Three Es- 
tates be excepted. In it Skelton has abandoned 
the typical morality themes— the course of 
human life and the struggle of vice and virtue 
—for an issue more specific. He has chosen 
to represent the insecurity of state and power, 
in the person of Magnyfycence, and the rivalry 
of Measure and Fancy (moderation and ex- 
travagance), who seek the control of his actions 
and the direction of his household. This ap- 
proach to the concrete does not fail to strike 
the commentator; but what generally has 
quite escaped notice is the personal reference 
of this "interlude." Yet it is antecedently 
more probable, more in accordance with Skel- 
ton's literary genius, that he should thus limit 
abstraction to aid a satirical, a personal allu- 
sion, rather than to favor a formal dramatic 
advance. This supposition is, as we shall see, 
also borne out by the text. 
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